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ABSTRACT 

The present research was designed to ansver two basic 
questicrs: (1) Do children who are referred for treatment of behavior 
problems in one setting also exhibit such behavioral problems in the 
others? (2) Does behavior modification in the primary setting have 
any systematic effect on children's behavior in the other (secondary) 
setting ^ Thirty-five children, identified by either parents or 
teachers as having behavior problems either at home or at school* 
were involved in an intervention treatment studys (1) 15 children 
were referred for outpatient treatment for • active' behavior problems 
in the home setting (the 'home problem* sample); (2) 12 children, the 
•school problem* sample, were referred for treatment of behavior 
problems in the school setting; and (3) 8 children were recruited to 
form the 'school problem control' sample. Verbal reports by parents 
and teachers were obtained, and independent measures were taken in 
both the home and school setting on the 'deviant* children* The 
Walker Problem Identification Checklist was administered to the 
children's teachers, and the Bi-Polar Adjective Chacklist was given 
to all parents of children before and after receiving their 
respective treatments. Study results indicate that unprogrammed 
positive generalization rarely occurs. If children have difficulty in 
both school and home settings they should probably receive 
simultaneous treatment in both settings. (CS) 
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Requests for special treatment of a child usua3.1y come from the 
adult authorities in either his school or home. In most cases, th*^ adults 
in onf? settine perceive the child to be more of a problem than those in 
the other , and referral for treatment is usually initiated by this 
"primary" source. Not infrequently, however, the adults in the primary 
problem setting attribute the difficulties they have with the child to the 
adults in the other setting. Although this accusatory attribution occurs 
in both 'irections, our experience would suggest that it most frequently 
leads to referral when teachers blame the "home environment" for a child's 
behavior problems in school. Teachers may recommend or demand that parents 
seek counseling for their child and/or themselves to remedy the problems 
which the teacher experiences. Although it is probably less frequent, 
the converse situation also occurs — parents seek out alternate school 
placement or special educational programs because of their difficulties 
with the child at home. 

Even when the issues are not so clear, the responsible clinician must 
always wonder to what extent a referred child has difficulties in each of 
these two important settings. To what extent are the problems exhibited 
in one setting demonstrated in the other? Which setting should provide 
either the initial or primary focus of treatment? To what extent can 
successful treatment in one setting be expected to generalize to the other? 
When parents or teachers attribute their own difficulties to the 
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tnviro:!!.:. nt. crcatod by the other, should the ciiniciui accept their 
formulation or should he attempt to re- define the problem? Because clinical 
dccir.ion:: invo.lv individuals, the ttr.iiwcrs to thCFC quections cannot be 
r.implc or \:riM.'iry. However, it is hoped that the data reported here on 
crojjj;-j:i t.u ilinnul uase£j:;iaent of children treated in either the school or 
homo will provide guidelines for formulating answers in individual cucca. 

The present research was designed to answer two basic questions: 
r) Do children who are referred for treatment of behavior problems in one 
setting also exliibit such behavioral problems in the other? And b) Does 
behavior modification treatment in the primary setting have any systematic 
effect on children's behavior in the other (secondary) setting? 

Th« rc have been a number of studios on the generalization of t/*calmr.-nt 
effi'ci.:; fr<>i:i the treated to similar but untreated settings in educational 
and institutional environments (e.g., Kuypers, Becker, & O'Leary, 19*j0i 
Meichenboum, Bowers, & Ross, I968; O'Leary, Becker, Evans, & Saudarga?, 1968; 
Walker, Hops, & Fiegenbaum, 1971; Walker, Hops, & Johnson, 197^). With the 
exception of the Walker ct al. (1971) report, these studies yielded no 
evidence of positive generalization, and the Meichenbaum et al. (1968) study 
yielded trends suggesting behavioral contrast. 

When the present research project we? begun, only two studies Involving 
very small samples had been reported on the generalization of behavior change 
from the home to the school (Martin, 1967, Waiiler, 1969). Since then, a few 
additional reports have emerged on the issue of generalization of children's 
behavior and behavior change across these settings. 

Martin's (1967) investigation differs from most others to be reviewed 
in this context because it does not involve behavioral observation assessment 
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in both settings and involves an intervention which ic somewhat different 
from the usual behdvior modification employed in the other investigations. 
In this study, four children cjchibiting behavior problems and underachlovenent 
were selected for study. All children and their parents were assessed in a 
structured laboratory setting on dimensions of dyadic communications. 
In addition, the children's teachers were asked to describe the children's 
behavior on the Peterson Problem Checklist (Peterson, I961). Two of these 
children and their parents were then exposed to six intervention sessions 
over a two week period in the clinic. These session were directed at 
modifying problematic interaction patterns througjx instruction and reinforce- 
ment. The two other families served as no-treatment controls. Results 
indicated that reductions in negative parent-child interaction for the treated 
families wore accon^anied by marked improvement in the teadiers* ratings 
of the children. Changes on «ie interaction measures were less dramatic for 
control children. Teacher ratings showed a less favorable rating at 
post-assessment for one control subject but a somewhat more favorable rating 
for the other. Teachers were tuiinformed as to which children were treated 
and which were not. This early pilot investigation, then, showed some weak 
evidence for generalization on the basis of teacher ratings. 

Wahler (1969) selected two children who exhibited similar behavior 
problems in the home and school. The children received behavior modification 
treatment in the home setting through parent training. Although the children's 
behavior changed appropriately in the homes, their problem behaviors in school 
remained at baseline level. Skindrud (1972) examined behavioral results with 
four boys who exhibited behavior problems in both settings , but received 
initial treatment only for the home problems. The results of this study 
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;n,b:;t.nht,iat,cd W:ihlcr*n (1969) findings in nhovinc cicnif leant chancf in 
the hunt' but' no chtuige in the school. TUhe quoBtion ol' pre-intervontion 
gcncrtil i /.at i on vas not addressed in either the Wahler (1969) study or the 
Gkindrud (29Yrf) otudy since the subjects were selected because they exhibited 
behavior problems in both settings. In a report of early results from the 
present project, Wallter» Hops and Johnson {197^) examined the homo behavior 
of five children referred for special c3a8srooza treatment for conduct 
behavior problems. Results shoved that only one of the fivo children 
exhibited a rate of deviant behavior at home which would be considered 
probJ<'watic by normative standards. Unfortunately, the only child who was 
(loviant at home dropped out of the program. All four others showed a modesjt 
but nonsicnificant increase (£ < "G, two-tailed) in their deviant behavior 
rate 111 ho'if after behavior modification troatraent in a special clasoroom. 
OTiis i.rond sugc^sts a behavioral contrast effect. 

WfJilcr (1973) reported on six children observed both in home and £5chool 
after referral for treatment. Of the five children who showed behavioral 
disturbance in at least one setting, only or.e demonstrated any cross-situational 
consistency in behavior problems. Wahler (197^) has also given a very detailed 
report on three other children observed and serially treated over a two-year 
period in both settings. Although two of these children were perceived to 
have problems in both settings, the specific behavioral clusters which were 
problematic differed. In two cases, treatment in one setting seemed to have 
unpredicted effects on behavior in the other. In one case, desired increases 
in studying at school were accompanied by an undesired increase in 
self-stimulation and a decrease in social interaction at home. In the second 
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nuif, 0<»:sir«'(i dccrrfuici; in opponitiorial boh'tvior at homo cecmcd to bf 
uccomjwifiled by unoxpeeted inercuoen in oppotsitional behavior and peer inter- 
ttctionu ut school. Wl»ilu the second cjujo could in a general way be chorac- 
tcri/.eu an un cxnraple of behavioral contrast, the phenomena illustrated in 
the first are obviously more complex* 

In a recently completed study, Bemal, Delfini, North and Kreutaer 
(197^0 reported on the pre-intervention generality of children's behavior 
in school and home settings* Twenty-one children were observed in both 
settincs employing the same coding system. Pour behavioral suamaiy scores 
were used reflecting Desirs^le, Annoying, and Deviant Behavior and the 
Child's I<tttio of Compliance. Cross-situational correlations on these variables 
were nil negligable and nonsignificant. In another recently completed report, 
ratternon (197^) noted that 17 of the 27 conduct problem children treated 
in his project displayed problems at school as well as in the home. 

Several investigators, coming out of another research tradition, have 
correlated parents' ratings of children's behavior or traits with similar 
ratings obtained by teachers (e.g., Becker, I960; Butter & Graham, 1966; 
Wolff, 1967). In general, these investigators found low and nonsignificant 
correlations between such ratings. Wolff (1967) did find, however, that 
as a group, children referred for outpatient or hoapital treatment received 
higher behavior disturbance scores from teachers than did the control group 
children. 

Thus, the more global findings as reported by Wolff (1967) and Patterson 
(197^) give evidence for some cross-situation generality while the other 
research reviewed generally suggests little or no generality. With the 
exception of Martin's (1967) early results, no study has provided evidence 
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for eitiior generalization or contrast in behavior change across th(;sc 
settings. The interpretation of all of theso earlier rcporto is comj)lictito(l, 
h(Mc\H't\ by the Roncrully small ntjit of the oamplon involved and the- 3uek 
of control croup coiripuriaons . The present research atteiHptt?d to romody thoee 
diff ieul ties. In addition, this research examined both the general Izat ion of 
pre-intervontion behavior across settings and the gener ition effects cf 
intervcnl ion in one setting on behavior in the other. Finally* both 
observational data and parent or teacher reports were exaiained in this rofjcarch 
to answer the generalization qtuestions* 



Thirty-five children, selected because they were percei'/cd to ht».vc 
behavior problems in either the h<ane or school, were employed in thi?; .•:tu<ly. 
Fift*;cn of these children we:?e referred for outpatient treatment for "actJ\/o" 
behavior problems in the home setting. Families remaining in thu program 



EtyV.'iere and Jchnson (197^) and will hereafter be referred to as the "home 
problem" sample. The mean age of the children in this sample was 8.5 years 
( range » 5.3 to 12.8). Twelve children, hereafter referred to as the "school 
problem" sample, were referred for treatment of behavior problems in the 
school setting. Four of these children received behaviorally oriented 
treatment in a special classrocan designed for "acting out" children as 
described elsewhere (Walker, Hops, & Fiegenbaujr., 1971; Walker, Hops, & 
Johnson, 197^). One child dropped out of this program. Three others received 
behaviorally oriented treatment in. a similar sv'ecial classroom designed to 
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t?ubjects 
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family intervention treatment as described in 
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deal wii)» children who displayed cxccKbive oocita withdrawal as described 
by Walkor, Hops, and Oreonwood (XOVU). The four remaining children were 
treated in their regular claaoruoma for excessive acting out behavior under 
behavioral programs directed by J. Cobb and H. Hops (Hops & Button, 197^). 
The mean age of children. in the entire school problem sample was 7.9 years 

(range, 6.U to 9*1) • 

Eight children were recrxxited for research purposes and selected because 
their teachers perceived them to have behavior problems at school sufficiently 
severe to warrant referral for special treatment. IHiis group, which was 
recruited in the same manner as the school problem sample, will hereafter be 
referred to as the "school prbblem control" sample. The mean age of children 
in this sample was 7.5 (range, 7.2 to 8.3). In the school problem sample, 
children were accepted for treatment only if behavioral data confirmed the 
presence of teachar perceived behavior problems. In the school control sample, 
teacher perception of the child's serious behavior problems was sufficient 
for inclusion, but, as the results will indicate, the two school problem 
samples were essentially equivalent. Similarly, in the home problem sample, 
the parents* perception of serious behavior problems was sufficient to warrant 
initial assessment. 
Measurement Instruments 

Walker Problem Behavior Idertifi cation Checklist, ©le Walker Problem 
Behavior Identification Checklist (Walker, 1970) was administered to the 
children's teadiers. This 50-item, weighted checklist of behaviors yields 
a total behavior problem score and five separate factor scores. The total 
score has been shown to have a split-heif reliability of .98. Further, the 
total score has been shown to reli'ably discriminate between normal and 
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bil.avlr.rally dicturbcd diildrcn ao defined by other criteria. Hormutivo cialn 
has been collected on a 21-teacher stimple involving ratings of 53^ children 
in grades fottr^ five, and six (Walker, 1970). In the present study. Walker's 
(1970) euitkllncs were follot^ed in dcilning a child as behaviorally distiirbed 
if hin ucorc wtis one standard deviation above tho normative mean. 

Bi-l'ol.ir Ad.lftotlvo Chock 3 i a t. The Hi-!olar Adjective Chocklir.t wiis 
udmini;;tcrca to all the parents of children before un«i after receiving 
their respective treatments. This J»7~item checklist originated by liccker 
(i960) calls for parental description of their child and yields five factor 
scores for parents as derived by Patterson and Fagot {I967). In previous 
research (L-^bitz, G. & Johnson, 197^) » this measure has been found to discrim- 
inate well between referred and nonrcferred children on all five factors. 
Normative data has been collected in this laboratory on a sample of 1^6 
parentr. of 73 children between the ages of ^.0 and 8.0 years of age. 
Analy:^eu of this data indicated that the Aggressiveness, Activity and 
Conduct Problem factors correlate highly, and their sum has been found to 
discriminate very well between referred and nonrcferred children (Lobltz, (». 
& Johnson, 197^)* For the purposes of the present investigation, children 
whose score fell one standard deviation above the normative mean for children 
aged 6.0-3.0 were considered to be perceived as behavior problems by their 
parents . 

Home Observations 

Home observations were conducted under the same conditions and with the 
same coding system as employed in earlier normative research on child behavior 
and family interaction (e.g., Johnson, Wahl, Martin, & Johansson, 1973). 
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llie (ibuervtttiono were conducted for ^5 mittutcs each dny during the hour 
prior to tho Teunily'a regular dinner time when all fw«ily mewberB were 
UDually pretjont. Five ftmilica in the b choc] -problem etunple were obacrvcU 
for three Uuys ; all other observation statistics are based on five days of 
observation* All faadily menibers were reqtiired to be present and remain in 
a specified two-room area during the observations. Further, home observation 
rules prohibited interaction with the oibfeerver, operation of the television 
set, and the presence of visitors in the home. The parents were instructed 
to try to behave as thQT would if no observers were present and to present 
as representative a pict\ire of their family as possible. 

A revision of the observational system developed by Patterson, Ray, 
Shaw, and Cobb (1969) was employed. This revised system utilizes 35 distinct 
behavior categories to record all the behaviors of the target child and 
family meraibers who interact with him. 

On the basis of previous research, 15 behaviors were designated as 
"deviant" for children, and the sum of the rates of these behaviors was 
designated as the child's deviant behavior score. The deviant behaviors 
are demand attention, violation of standing command, destructiveness , high 
rate behavior, humiliation, nonconqplianee, physical negativeness , smart talk, 
teasing, tantrums, whining, yelling, threatening command, ignoring, and 
negativism. These behaviors were most consistently described by a sawple 
of 1U6 parents of young children to be deviant. Previous research has 
indicated that these behaviors tend to receive a relatively high proportion 
of negative consequences from the social environment (Wahl, Johnson, 
Johansson, & Martin, 197^}* and that there is a strong relationship between 
the average parent rating of the behavior as deviant and the average family's 
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U.ml».ncy to iiispond to it in a hefeuwivc lamajcr (AUkiiin & Johnson, 197^!). 
*khe validity of the child-deviunt behavior score is also enhanced by the 
finding that it des criminates significantly between a group of children 
referred for out-patient treatment of behavior problems and a matched 
nonreforj*ed group (Lobita, 0. & Johnson, 197'*). Other re8ear<ih has demon- 
strated that the child deviant behavior score is reliably and dramatically 
higher when parents are instructed in home observations to make their child 
appour deviant than when they are inntructed to make him appear nondeviant 
(Johnson & Lobitz, 197^). W. Lobitz and Johnson (197**) have replicated 
this finding in families with both deviant and nondeviant childi*en and 
demonstrated that this discrepancy is primarily due to parents* ability to 
make thoir child appear devi£tnt. Previous research has also indicated that 
the child deviant behavior score haa hi^ stability over time (Johnson & 
aolotad, 1973). The child's deviant behavior score was used as the central 
depond'^nt variable from the homo observation in this study. Normative data 
ia ftvailiible on this home observation statistic for a sample of 73 children 
b<ftwoen the ages of U.O and 8.0. For the purposes of this study, a child 
was considered deviant on this measure if he fell one standard deviation 
above the mean for children between the ages of 6.0 and 8.0 (N a ko). 

Observations were made by a group of young female research assistants. 
The observers were trained continuously on a weekly basis throughout the 
period involved in this study. Except for a few information leaks, the 
observers were Jieware of the status of the Child, the treatment stage, 
and the purpose or hypothesis of this study. A different observer was 
always employed for the baseline and termination assessments on any given 
child. 
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A calibrating observer accompaniea the regular observer for one day 
of observation on U9 occasions covering all 32 families. The observer agree- 
ment was computed by a correlation between the two data sets on the deviant 
behavior score, as recommended by Johnson ani Bolstad (1973) and Hartmann 
(197**). correlation between the sets of observers on the overall 
deviant behavior proportion waa .9^« 
School Obsorvations 

In general, children were observed in their classrooms on five consecutive 
days for thirty minutes per day. These periods were chosen on a random basis. 
Due to the usual fluctuation in school schedullnfr, observers obtained an 
average of 1U2.78 minutes of behavioral data per child. The children's 
classroom behavior was coded by the system developed by Cobb and Hops (1972). 
This system contains 37 code categories and was used to record the behavior 
of the target child as well as all of his interactions with his teacher and 
peers. This system was used on all the children except the first five school 
prob3.em children observed. These children were observed on a system devised 
by Walker (1971). 

For the school observation system used on all other children, 11 codes 
of the total 37 were selected on an a priori basis to represent child deviant 
behavior in the classroom situation, ©lis deviant behavior code comprised 
the dependent variable from this data soiurce. Deviant behavior codes were 
call out, look at another, talk about other material, play, disruptive beha- 
vior, physical negative, noisiness, inappropriate locale, nonccanpliance to 
management commands , nonconmliance to academic commands and noncomplicmce to 
disciplinary commands. 
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The observsnt were trained continuoxisly on this coding system, and titc 
same procedures as outlined above were employed to keep the observers unaware 
of the child's statxxs and treatiaent stage in the research. 

Observer agreement was dicckcd in 26 separate sessions » U3ii.G the 
percent agreement calculation system for all codes employed. To count as an 
aBrecirontt both observers were required to see the same behavior in the sttme 
lO^second block. Agreements were calculated for target cdxild* teacher, and 
peer behaviors. The average percent agreement in this sample was 87.88^. 

Unfortunately, there is no adequate normative data on this coding 
system. However* on the basis of previous experience with this system in 
classrooms, the authors designated a cut-off score for considering children 
to be deviant by this measure. Thus» on each of the two measures used 
in the home- and school, a deviant cut-off score was operationalized 
to help answer the questions posed. 

Results 

The question of pre-inter vent ion generalization will be considered 
first. At the most general level, it may be asked, what proportion of those 
children referred for t]*eatment of behavlorc^. difficulties in one setting 
exhibited similar difficulties in the other? This question may be answered 
both in terms of the observed rates of relevant behaviors in the secondary 
setting and by the x^port of significant adults in that setting. For this 
initial analysis , the school problem sanxple and the sdiool problem control 
sample were conibined. This was done because the recruitment procedures were 
nearly identical for both samples, and the teacher ratings and observed 
deviancy levels of both groups were quite similar. The mean Walker score for 
the school problem sample was 27; for the control sample, it was 31. This 
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difference was not significant (t < i). T^ie deviant behnvlor scorea in 
school Mere aaco cimilar and not sienificanMy different (school problem 
Bample dtfviant behavior percent mean « 25.66^, control somplc deviant 
behavior percent mean « ?.QJ^X%)* 

It will be recalled that except for obscjrvcd deviance in the school, 
a child was charfi-cterizod as "deviant" on each measure on which he scored 
beyond one standard deviation as defined by the appropriate normative sample. 
Since such a normative sample was not available for the school observation 
data, an arbitrary cut-off point was established based on previous research 
with similar observation systems. Any child whose deviant behavior exceeded 
20% of his total behavior was characterized as deviant in the school. The 
proportion of children considered deviant by each measure in each of the 
two san.ple3 is presented in Table 1. Considering the combined school problem sample 

Insert Table 1 About Here 

first, it can be seen that for the 11 chf l^lren for whom Walker Problem 
Behavior Identification Checklist scores were available, 82jS of them would 
be considered deviant in the primary (school) setting. For the same children, 
100% had deviant behavior scores in the classroom. It will be recalled that 
the first five school problem children in this project were observed under 
a different coding system than that used for the other children, and their 
teachers were not administered the Walker Problem Behavior Identification 
Checklist. The behavioral data on these children as reported in Walker, 
Hops, and Johnson (197^*) clearly indicates, however, that they were deviant 
in the classroom as determined by systematic observation, and their teachers 
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roforivd U.cm bccaujic or active behavior problems. Wiuo, it was connidond 
approprittlf to incltido theno children in the overall analysis of behavioral 
6enoraliy.ation in the secondary (hone) setting. 

For the combined school problem sample (N = 19) > hZ% would be considered 
deviant at homo by the hone observation criteria. This observed percentage 
significantly exceeded the expected percentage based on availeible normative 
data (x^ « 9«76» 2 < .01). Using the parent rating scale, Cl% of the mothers 
and lS% of the fathers gave ratings to their children which would place them 
in the deviant category. ^Kxe Cbi-S^uare for both proportions was significant 
beyond the .01 level of confidence. Uiias, by all criteria, a greater than 
chance proportion of the school prdblem children were documented to have 
bdbavior prcblems in the home setting. 

Considering the home problem sample, it can be seen by reference to 
T^le 1 that 100{? of both mothers and fathers described their children as 
deviant via the verbal report measure. Only hT% of these diildren, however, 
had deviant behavior scores irtiich were one standard deviatiaa above the 
normative mean. Possible reasons for this discrepancy have been discussed 
at length elsewhere (^berg & Johnson, 297^ i Lobitz, G. & Jdinson, 197^). 
Similar results have been reported by Hendriks (1972) on children seen in 
0. R. Patterson's laboratory. 

Sixty-seven percent of these c'.ildren referred for home problems were 
perceived to e^diibit significant behavioral difficulties in the classroom by 
teachers as measured by the Wallcer Problem Behavior Identification Checklist 
(x^ « 21.87, £. < .01). By the behavioral observation criterion, 50^ of these 
children were classified as shotting problematic b^aviors at a rate 
designated deviant (> 20^). 
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At tt more precise level, it may be asked to what extent the behavioral 
rates and behavior ratings correlated across the two settings. This question 
must, however, be answered in the context of considering the validity of 
the measures used. In oth<sr words, before considerinc the correlation between 
the teachers' ratinn of a child in school and his deviant behavior rate at 
home, the correlation between his parents' rating of his behavior at home 
and his actual behavior in that setting must be considered. All such 
correlations should be examined with a full recognition of the considerable 
error variance that can be introduced by the use of different rators 
responding to the rating scale forms. While it is known that the trained 
observers operate under highly similar response sets in examining chiliren's 
behavior, it is to be expected that different parents and teachers approach 
rating r.cales with different response sets. This factor introduces consider- 
able error variance in the scores obtained, and, at least partially, would 
account for the low correlations obtained in other research where different 
rators were used (Becker, i960; Rutter & Graham, 1966; Wolff, 196?). 
Nevertheless, since ratings by parents and teachers are used to label children 
as deviant, it is of considerable interest to know to what extent these 
ratings may be used to estimate a child's observed deviancy. The rank order 
correlations relating all measures on all children in this sample are 
presented in Table 2. Examination of Table 2 will reveal that all correla- 

Insert Table 2 About Here 

tions were negligible, and all but one were not significant. Very little 
relationship was docmented between parents' and teachers' ratings of a child 
and his behavior in cither the primary or secondary settings. The one 
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exception to this involved the correlation between the Walker Problem Behavior 
Identification Checklist and the observed deviant behavior percent in the 
homo. Since only one of the nine correlations was significant, however, 
this rather weak relationship should be cautiously interpreted. Tiwac 
correlutiona ahould also be examined in light of the fact that the nample 
examined here is an extreme one in terms of the deviancy levels in both 
settings, and that the full range of the population is not represented. 
This factor would also tend to lower the magnitude of correlations. 
Behavior Change 

In examining the question of generalization of behavior change, it is 
first necessary to document change in the primary setting. In each analysis 
which follows , changes will be examined in both the primary and secondary 
settings , and these changes will be compared with those observed in the 
school problem control group. In each case, the wi thin-group changes 
were tested by the use of paired-observation t;«tests. Caspar isons with 
the school problem control group were accomplished using 2x2 analyses 
of variance with repeated measures cm one factor (time). The group x time 
interaction in these analyses was the critical test of differential group 
Change over time. All deviant behavior proportions were subjected to 
arc-sin transformations before statistical analyses. 

Hhe school problem control group shoizld be considered a quasi-control 
group (as in Campbell and Stanley, 1966), especially with regard to the home 
treated sample. In spite of some differences in recruitment procedures and 
pre-post time lag, the school problem control sample bears considerable 
similarity to the home treated sample in terms of pre-intervention scores 
on both parent report and home observation data. In additicm, this control 
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Ki'oup <lji(,fi r' r»«*t "•« »«' » of v< ry few » x»unplc« of roucarch vhorc ouch 
bohuviorui clul.u h.u; bv»*n t'ollfcLcd on un untreated nomplc* 

School problrm f;nMplo8 » Tlio threo school problem samples will b'; 
considered separately since the treatment procedures and results differed 
somewhat for each. The first four cases to he considered were children 
referred for active behavior problems in the school setting and treated 
in a special classroom under the direction of H. Walker. The analysis of 
the behavioral data on the children treated in this classrooaa have been 
reported in detail in Walker, Hops, and Johnson (197^). This analysis 
clearly demonstrated that iSLo children's behavior consistently improved 
in the classroom from baseline to termination as a consequence of treatment 
in this special classroom < .01). 

An exarainatJon of the changes in the secondary setting for this sample, 
however, revealed that the children's deviant behavior at home Increased in 
every case, from a pre-intervention average of 1.35^ to a termination 
average of 2.85^. A t^-test for paired observations revealed that this 
reliable change approached statistical significance (t « 3.0**, df « 3, 
£ < .06). A contrast of this group \d.th the school problem control group 
is of questionable meaning because the pre-test deviant behavior mean of the 
control group of 9.71^ was considerably higher than that of the treated 
group (t « 2.73» df a 10, £ < .05). In addition, the pre-post time lag of 
home observation differed appreciably between these two groups. The lag 
was 3. 55 months for the treated group, but only 2.05 for the control group. 
Although the deviant behavior decreased slightly to 8.35^ in the control 
group while it increased for the treated group, the 2 x 2 analysis of 
variance on this data did not yield a significant group x time interaction. 
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The second school treated sample involved three children referred to 
another structured classroom under the direction of H. Walker which was 
designed to deal with children exhibiting excessive social withdrawal. 
Tlie behavioral data again clearly showed that the deviant behavior of these 
children was dramatically reduced at school. Unfortunately, the baseline 
duta for one cf these subjects was lost; but, data on the other two aubjocis 
indicates that inappropriate behavior was reliably reduced from a basolJno 
level of 63% to a post-intervention level of 33^. In addition, the 
post-intervention data on the other Child indicates that his deviant 
behavior percent was l»Xk after interventiwi— clearly well within normal 
limits. In additic«, H. Walker's data on this child further supports the 
fact that a clear reduction in inappropriate behavior was observed from 
baseline to follow-ixp in the regular classroom {^9% reduction). Although 
statistical analyses of these data are somewhat questionable because of the 
very small sample size, it is interesting to note that the changes in the 
two cases for which data is complete were sufficiently dramatic to be statis 
tically significant both by the paired observation t,-test (£ < .025) and by 
contrast with the school problem control group (£ < .01). 

In this same san^le, however, the rates of deviant behavior in the 
home increased for two of the three children. Unlike the previous sample, 
the two children ^Aio evidenced increases in deviant behavior at home were 
initially in the deviant range on this meas\»re. One child increased from 
a baseline level of lU.3^ deviant behavior at home to a post-intervention 
level of 22.2^ while the other child increased from 6,3% to 9*0^. In the 
third case, deviant behavior decreased frcm a baseline average of 2.0^ to 
a post-intervention average of .1%. The average pre-post time lag of home 
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obnervation vaa quite cojnparable for thla group and the control erouv— 
2.19 tnonthn for the tw'atcd group versus 2.05 for the control group. 
Tha avcrnce increase for these three cases was not statistically signifi- 
cant, however, either by paired observation t-tests o'^ by contrast with 
the school problem control group in a 2 x 2 analysis of variance. And, 
in contract, parents consistently rated their children as improved at termin- 
ation on the Becker Bi-Polar Adjective Checklsit < .10 for both mothers 
and fathers). 

It is interesting to note that six of the seven children who were 
treated with these very effective special classroom programs showed a 
concurrent increase in deviant behavior as measured in the home. The average 
deviant behavior percent at home increased in the treated group from U,0% 
at baseline to at termination (t « 1.82, df « 6, £ < .06) while the 
control group moan decreased from 9-1% to BM. Although the deviant 
behavior per cents were higher for the control group at both points, these 
differences were not significant. A contrast between the seven children 
treated in the special classroom with the eight control children was performed. 
The 2 X 2 analysis of variance revealed that the group x time interaction was 
not statistically significant, but the trend is sufficiently obvious to be 
of interest (F « 2.08, df « 1,13, £ < .20). 

The third school problem sample involved four children treated in their 
regular classrooms in a program under the direction of J. Cobb and H, Hops. 
The changes in the overall percent of inappropriate classroom behavior did not, 
in and of themselves, support the efficacy of that program, but other data sources 
do provide evidence of desired changes. The inappropriate behavior percent 
showed a nonsignificant increase from a pre-intcrvention level of 26% to a 
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pas'b->iuUrvcution level of 33^* A closer examination of the data rctvcalccl» 
hovrcvcr, that these four children had relatively high rates of high 
intensity, ucting out behavior. The high intensity deviant behaviors 
coded in this system were pre-selectcd and are disruptive behavior, 
phynicul not^utivc, noisiness, inappropriute locale, noneontplluncc to 
»>unur,cnicnt conLHtinds, noncompliance to academic commands, and noncompliunce 
to disciplinary commands. The average high intensity deviant behavior 
pcrcunt decreased from 8.19^ to 5*93^. 13ie decrease which was realised 
in three of these four eases approached significance by a paired observation 
t;>test (t « 1.76, df « 3» £ < .10, one-tailed). In addition, all four 
children were (riven improved scores by their teachers on the WalJcer Problem 
Behavior Identification Checklist. A paired observation jUtest indicated 
that this reduction also approached significance (jb « 2.18, df « 3» 
£, < .07). 1'hc average pre-post time lag of home observation was 2,hh month.? 
for ihiu croup as compared to 2.0^ months for the control. The positive 
chanr.cs observed on both the Walker Problem Behavior Identification 
Diccklist and on the high intesity deviant behavior scores were not signi- 
ficant when contrasted with the school problem control group in a 2 x 2 
analysis of variance. In general, then, the evidence of positive change 
in the primary setting is less persuasive for this sample than for those 
cases treated in the special classroom. 

For these foui* children, there was no evidence of either positive 
generalization or contrast effects in the secondary setting as measured 
either by the parents* responses on the Becker Bipolar Adjective Checklist 
or by the observational data. For the group as a whole, the changes in 
these measures were negligible and' nonsignificant. 
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Worn: treated atuiiDlc . Complete data at baneline and termination in both 
etittihGS in aval lab J e on only eight of the fifteen children originally 
referred for homo trentnmnt. 'i'hio attrition is due to chflflren bcinR 
referred olsewhere for treatment after the initial assessment (M « 5)» 
to familieo dropping out of treatment (W « l)> or to tiie fact that treatment 
was completed in the summer months When school was not in session (N « iK 
livery parent in this sample described their child more favorably at 
termination than at baseline on the parent rating form, ^ese changes were 
significant for both mothers (t « 6.38, df » 6» £ < .005) and fathers 
(t^ » 3.65» df « 6, £ < .005). As indicated earlier, no change in parent 
ratings vas observed in the control group. Two separate analyses of 
variance on mother and father ratings comparing these two groups reveal 
significant groups x sessions interactions at the .05 level of confidence. 

Consistent with previous research (E^berg & Johnson, 197^) » the deviant 
behavior score derived from dbservation did not document the efficacy of 
treatment in the primary (home) setting (paired observation t > l). Other 
behavioral data, however, did doctanent such beneficial changes. For example, 
when those behaviors which were directly related to treatment programs were 
isolated, there was an overall ^6% reduction in targeted deviant behaviors. 
This difference approached statistical significance (t, « 1.5^» df * 7, £, < .10) 
Parent collected data on treated behavior problems indicated an average reduc- 
tion of 6U% from baseline to tenaination. Thus, while there was evidence of 
change in the primary setting on the basis of dbserved targeted behaviors , 
parent attitude, and parent collected data, the changes in overall observed 
deviant behavior were disappointing. As indicated earlier, there was no 
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Uftprccl fiblc clmn&e in the dcviattt behavior r&tc of the control srou{/» and 
the PxP unalyuitt of variance yielded a nonsienifieant group x time interaction 
on totui dcviuni behavior. 

Kxondnuti on of data in the occondary (school) setting for thic stooplo 
indicutea that the avcrafse teacher ratine on the WaUter Problem Behavior 
Identification Checklist was virtually identical at both testing periods 
(27.16 at baseline versus 27>33 at termination). ^U8» there was not a 
significant pre-post change on this measure » and a cct&parison vith the 
control group revealed no significant main effects or interactions. 

OSie observational data from the classroom is presented in Figure 1 
for the school treated and school problem control saaq^les. As can be seen* 

Insert Figure 1 About Here 

the control (^oup mean is higlher than the home treated mean at baseline, 

bat the difference was not significant (it < l). On the average, the behavior 

of the treated children increased somewhat from baseline to termination* 

and this increase occurred for four of the five children on tffaom such data 
2 

was collected. This increase was not significant by a paired observation 
(within group) t^-test (t s 2.0U, df « < .12, two^tailed). Tke behavior 
of the school problem control group improved slightly but not significantly 
(t, < 1). The 2x2 analysis of variance contrasting the heme treated and 
school problem control groups yielded a significant groi^ x sessions inter- 
action (F B ^.1»6, df s 1,11, £ < .0^). 3)iis interaction is obviously a 
function both of the slight improvexoent in the control groi^ and the 
noticeable deterioration in the home treated group. Thus, by this observational 
measure, there is saaie evidence of a contrast effect in the classroom 
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function of treatnK^nt in the home. The quasi-control nature of the 
cf4tt|»JU*i«on Rroup should net be loot ol^ht of. In prirtlculM*, it should 
be* clariricd Uiut Lho 11 wo 3fi{', tctwuoji ttchool iiaocKinnonto wac conoiUombly 
loni'.o** Tor the home trcntod nmuplc than for the ochool problem control 
sample (3.)t8 monthn versus 1.79 months). 

Discussion 

The results of this study seem to provide persuasive evidence for 
pre-intervention generality of children's behavior problems across settings. 
Children who were perceived to have behavioral difficulties in one aetting 
had a good chance of demonstrating deviance In the other. This was true 
both in terms of the behavior ratings by significant adults in the alternate 
oettinc «wid in terms of objective behavioral observation by trained 
observers. These results lend some support to the commonly held belief 
that high levels of behavioral deviance in children has some cross-sltuational 
consistency. By the same token, it should be eoq^hasised that these same 
results indicate that children who have problems in one setting do not 
necessarily have them in the other. 

It is interesting to note in examining Table 1 that the verbal report 
measures always designated a hi|jher proportion of children as deviant than 
did the observational measures. This was true for both the primary setting 
and the secondary setting. Such results for the primary setting may 
simply reflect the referral process. When parents or teachers refer their 
wards for special treatment, they are likely to indicate on verbal report 
inventories that the children are in fact deviant. Of more interest Is the 
fact that this same trend holds for the secondary setting. For example, 
61% of the mothers and 7855 of the fathers of children who experienced school 
pr6blcms rated their children in the deviant range on the Becker i-Polar 
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AUJcctlvt ChcoK-Uat. llie home observation duiu indicated that only 
of thcac? children would be rated aa deviant by this criteria. Thit same trond 
nay be obocrvcd in comparing the proportion of children in the home problem 
sample who were diaractcrized as deviant by their teacher and by the school 
observation (63/5 versus ^0%) . Part of th^se discrepancies may be due to 
communication between the parents and teadlxers* and reflect more of a social 
liibeline process than an accurate perception of the child's behavior in the 
secc.dary 8ett5.ng. 

Although these results as presented in Table 1 are analyzed in a very 
gldbal fashion » this presentation seems to be most relevant, particularly 
for applied purposes. To the present authors, it does not seem necessary 
to document that the same clusters of behaviors are represented in both 
settings to demonstrate the generality of behavior problems. The school 
and homo settings are very different, and behaviors which are inappropriate 
in one may be quite appropriate in the other. The school setting is generally 
a much more restrictive and prescriptive one in \rtilch a far greater number 
of behaviors arc inappropriate. This probably accounts for the fact that 
a deviant behavior percent of 6% is in the deviant range in the home while 
such a percent at school would generally be viewed as very low indeed. 

Neither does it seem necessary to demonstrate high correlations between 
the deviant behavior rates in both settings. While in the present study 
the rank order correlations between school deviance and home deviance as 
measured by any criteria were very low, children who were deviant in one 
setting had a far higher probability than would be expected by chance of 
being deviant in the alternate setting. 'She various methodological problems 
outlined earlier could be expected* to contribute to lowering these correlations. 
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'J^ecc probicina include the variability in response sets thnt individuHla upe 
vhen complctine voroal report qnestionnairos , nnd the fact that there is 
a rather restricted range of scores in this generally deviant sanple. 
The observational data in the classroom is particularly restricted in range, 
thereby contributing to low correlations. 

In considering the issue of behavior diange generalization, the fairly 
con«i stent trends in the direction of behavioral contrast are of intierest 
and potentially of considerable impoilance. Such trends were clearly present 
in the changes in school behavior of those subjects treated in the home 
context and in the home recorded behavior of those children treated in the 
special structured classrooms. No such effects were apparent, however, for 
those school problem children treated in their regular classrooms. Tliese 
trends should be interpreted with caution because of the small sample sizes 
involved, the relatively small magnitude of the effects, and the marginal 
statistical significance of many of the results. Nevertheless, the consis- 
tency of these trends across samples seems to warrant the most serious 
attention. While the present authors are not at all confident that these 
results will reliably replicate, the present findings together with the 
results of several other investigations lead to the conclusion that such 
contrast effects can occur. Thus, a review of the available literature on 
such effects and the various explanations accounting for them seems warranted. 

A review of behavior modification studies indicates that such contrast 
effects are not wi tiout precedent. Meichenbatam, Bowers, and Ross (1968) 
treated institutionalized behavior problem adolescent girls by initially 
reinforcing appropriate classroom behavior during the afternoon but not during 
the morning. The proportion of appropriate behavior in the afternoon class 
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incroascd from a baseline average of k6% to during the first week of 
intervention and 83? during the seeo.^d week. At the oame time, however* 
appropriate behavior in the morning class declined from a baseline average 
of to 52^ during the first week and 3C% during the second week. 
Skindrud (197?) subjected this data to statiatical ancOysls and found that 
the reduction from baseline observed in the second week was significant at 
the .10 (two-tailed) level of confidence. Nine of the ten subjects in this 
experiment shewed a reduction of appropriate behavior in this nonreinforced 
period. In addition, the authors report anecdotally that one subject clearly 
stated that she and her classmates would not "shape up" without reinforcement. 
Althou^ less persuasive, both Skindrud (1972) and Wahler (197^) have 
discussed individual cases in which children's iaq?rovement in the treated 
setting was accompanied by undesirable behavioral changes in another setting. 
Althour^x such changes in individual cases may merely reflect chance fluctu- 
ation, it seems noteworthy that these investigators considered the effects 
of sufficient substance to discuss them at length. 

Two separate areas of more basic research yield data which may bear on 
the present concerns. IThe first is the body of research on the behavioral 
contrast effect. The second is that research in the attribution th'^ory 
literature which involves the concept of "overjiustification.*' 

Contrast effects have been demonstrated with animal subjects placed on 
multiple reinforcement schedules. A multiple schedule is one in which at 
least two schedules of reinforcement are alternately applied with different 
discrminative stimuli associated yrith each schediae. Contrast effects are 
said to occur when a) the reinforcement schedule associated with one 
discrininative stimulus (S^) is altered, b) the response rate associated 
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with that stimulus (S^^) i» altered » and c.) the responae rate to the alternntc 
discriminative stimuluo (Sg) changos in the opposite direction from that 
observed for S^. 

The description of one experiment which demonstrates the contrast effect 
may clarify the usual procedure. Reynolds (196I) trained pigeons to respond 
to both a green and red light as discriminative stimuli. Both stimuli were 
associated with the same variable interval (V13') schedule of reinforcement. 
After five sessions of such training, the animals were subjected to discrimin 
ation training through a cessation of reinforcement in the presence of the 
green light. The results indicated that as the animals decreased their rate 
of responding to the green light, they increased their rate of responding 
to the red light. Such an increase in response to the unaltered stimulus 
is termed a positive transfer. The term "negative transfer" is applied 
to the phenomenon in which the response rate to the altered component 
increases while the response rate to the unaltered component decreases. 

Research on contrast effects is quite extensive, and several reviews 
of these studies are available in the literature (e.g., Dunham, 1968; 
Freeman, 19Tlj Terrace, 1966). Two basic explanatory hypotheses have been 
forwarded with reference to the contrast effect. Terrace (1966) and Amzel 
(1958) have argued that positive contrast effects may be due to some kind 
of emotional arousal elicited by extinction or time-out. Others have argued 
that while this emotionality hypothesis may be a viable one for explaining 
positive contrast, it appears less persuasive in the explanation of negative 
contrast. Reynolds and Limpo (1968) have ai-gued that contrast is a more 
or less lawful phenomenon affected by changes in the relative amount of 

* 

reinforcement associated with the discriminative stimuli. Thus, in the 
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enrlior cxpc?rii.icnt l»y Roynolda (19^)3), Uioro In roJfitjvcly more rcinforcomrnt 
in Uic prcaoncf of tlic red liKht wh»'ri t.ho r.ro''n licht is afloooiatcd wJ th 
cxUncLi on procodurco. For a more pxtrnaivc dlticusoion of Uicse thecrotlcul 
conLrovcrsioa. the reader is referred to Freeman (19?!) »ri<i Dunham (19^)8). 
Althouch the contrast effects observed in the animal literature are somewhat 
more precisely defined than the more global contrast changes observed in the 
present study, the explanatory concepts used ma^ shed light on the contrast 
effect phenomena observed in treatment studies such as the present one. 

Attribution theorists have frequently demonstrated that extrinsic 
reward can differentially influence one's attitudes or behaviors. According 
to attribution theory, such effects are due to changes in the individual's 
perception of the causes of his behavior (cf. Bern, 1967, 197?; Nisbeit & 
Valins, 1971). Theories of self-perception emphasize the importance of the 
individual's accounting for his own behavior and postulate that an individual 
will perceive his behavior as externally directed if externally controlled 
contingencies are sufficiently salient and unambiguoixs . When external contin- 
gencies are not apparent or appear insufficient to maintain behavior, the 
individual will tend to attribute his behavior to more intrinsic motivations. 
This theorizing is most gearmain to the present concerns for the derivation 
of the "over justification" hypothesis. Lepper, Orem, and Nisbett (1963) 
define this hypothesis as "...the proposition that a person's intrinsic 
interest in an activity may be undermined by inducing him to engage in that 
activity as an explicit means to some extrinsic goal" [p. 130 3. These authors 
and others (e.g., Deci, 1971; Nisbett & Valins, 1971) have reasoned that if 
external reinforcement or justification for behavior is "psychologically 
oversufficient," an individual may' tend to perceive his engaging in that 
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behavior as externally determined and of less intrinsic value. This 
propositon vould predict that such "over Justification" would result in a 
subsequent decrt-ose in the relevant behavior in situations in which the 
external reinforcement or justification was tibscnt. Although Nisbett and 
Valins (19T1) reviewed a few reinterpreted experiments which gave some 
evidence for this hypothesis, there has been rather little direct experimental 
testing of it. 

An experiment by Lepper, Green, and Nisbett (1973), however, provides 
persuasive support for the "overjustification" hypothesis using a subject 
population and setting which make it highly relevant to the present concerns. 
In this experiment, nursery school children wore provided the opportunity of 
engaging in a drawing activity in a relatively unstructured classroom situa- 
tion. Those subjects who demonstrated some sustained participation in drawing 
were selected as subjects for the experiment. Children were brought to a 
separate experimental room and asked to engage in drawing for a six-minute 
period. One-third of the children contracted to engage in the activity in 
order to obtain an extrinsic reward—a decorated certificate which had been 
found to be reinforcing for nursery school children in previous research. 
A second third of the children were simply asked to engage in the drawing 
task and were given the same reward without any prior expectation. A third 
group received no reward. After all selected subjects in one classroom had 
completed the procedures, the drawing materials were re-introduced into the 
classroom. In line with the expectations, the children in the expected 
reward condition engaged in drawing only about half as much as children in 
the other two groups (£ < .025) . The pjnount of drawing behavior did not 
differ significantly between the two control groups. The overjustifi cation 
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hypothesis was supported in this experiment because the reduction in target 

behavior was observed only in the group where the reward had been contracted 

for or expected. 

The results reported by Lepper, Green, and Hisbett (1973) and by 
Moicheribauai, Bowers, and Ross (1968), taken together with the present findings, 
should at least alert one to the possible adverse behavioral effects that 
may be involved with the use of extrinsic reinforcers. While a good deal 
of research is available to suggest that these effects do not always occur 
(e.g., Kuypers et al. , 1968; O'Leary et al*, 1968; Walker, Hops, & Fiegenbaum, 
1971) » the authors are convinced that sudh negative "side effects** can occur. 
The reasons for the occurrence of such effects are far from clear, but the 
theoretical propositions forwarded to explain both behavioral contrast and 
"over justification" provide some useful suggestions. 

Both the school and hme behavior modification programs to i^ich 
children in the present sample were exposed were quite complex, involving 
the use of many procedures including token reinforcement, social reinforce-> 
ment, response-cost contingencies, time-out and eactinction. These procedures 
were employed both for the purpose of increasing the rates of desired 
behavior and decreasing the rates of imdesired behavior. It is possible 
to envisage the operation in these cases of any of the explanatory processes 
already introduced. For example, it is conceivable that the use of response- 
cost, extinction, and time-out proced\ures could have produced sufficient 
frustration in one setting to affect an increase in the rate of imdesired 
behaviors in the other, ^is explanation is, however, the least plausible 
to the present authors since such effects would probably be most apparent 
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in the initial phases of treataent and of rather little consequence by ^he 
time programs were terminated. While such effects could be rosponniblo for 
some initial behavioral contrast, it appears leas likely that they would bo 
responsible for contrast Measured at termination. Second, it is quite 
possibJe that the subjects perceived the change in relative reinforcoraont 
provided in the unaltered setting, and responded accordincly. That is, the 
reinforcement for appropriate behavior in the unaltered setting would 
presumably have been relatively less , and the reinforcement for inappropriate 
behavior would have been relatively greater. This shift could lead to an 
associated decrease in appropriate behavior and/or an increase in inappro- 
priate behavior in the unaltered setting. Finally, it is conceivable that 
such changes occurred because of changes in the children's intrinsic motiva- 
tion associated with the relevant behaviors. 

In considering the over justification explanation, it is relevant to 
consider that observational studies of children in both the classroom and 
home indicate that the proportion of appropriate child behavior is generally 
quite high even for the most deviant children (e.g., see Johnson et al. , 
1973; Lobitz, G. & Johnson, 197^; Patterson, 197^; Walker, Mattson, & 
Buckley, 1971). Thus, it is possible that in some cases, the reinforcement 
of appropriate behavior in one setting will cause it to be perceived as 
less intrinsically valueible and affect its decrease in a nonreinforced 
setting. In this connection, it is of interest to note that all four 
children in the present sample who were treated for "acting out" behavior 
in the structured classroom all showed deviant behavior rates below the 
normative mean in the home before intervention and reliably increased in rate 
after intervention. Tbre.e of the 'four children who increased in deviant 
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behavior In school after treatment in the home showed initial baseline levels 
of deviance in school belov the 20% cutoff. It should be pointed out, 
in contrast, that there were also cases in the school treated and homo treated 
stimplcu vhere baseline levels were initially above t<he cutoff score and in 
which an increase in deviant behavior was also observed. In addition, 
it should be pointed out that simple regression to the mean effects could 
account for sudi changes in extreme scores. That is, the regression to the 
mean phenomenon would predict that extreme scores would tend to approach 
the mean on a second testing. 

Irrespective of these considerations, it is also quite possible and 
congruent with some clinical experience that diildren can perceive "bad** 
behavior as the antecedent condition for the introduction of a reinforcement 
system, and, further, that they will use this realization to manipulate 
the adults in the environment (as in Meichenbaum, Bowers, & Rose, 1966). 
We have had the experience, for exan^lc, that children reinforced for certain 
classes of con^liance to commands may refuse to obey other commands unless 
reinforcement is instituted for them. It appears unlikely that sudi 
maneuvers would occur cross-situationally with different adult authorities, 
but such a phenomenon is not inconceivable. It is likely in dealing with 
human subjects , using complex behavior modification programs , that multiple 
processes may be active to account for contrast phencasena, depending on the 
modification system enrployed and the individuals involved. 

Althotagh the evidence is at this point scanty, there is data to suggest 
that negative **side effects** in the form of contrast phenomena can occur. 
As a consequence, it would seem incumbent on those who employ such programs 
to recognize this possibility and to make some atten^t to dieck for contrast. 
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In addition, it would seem advisable to consider procedwes which would 
minimise the posaibillty of such Gide effects. To the present authors, 
it would seem likely that t>iiD could be accomplished by greater use of 
natural and social consequences, and, when this is not possible, to employ 
the most rapid fading from tangible to natural and social consequences. 
The "overjustifi cation" hypothesis would seem to argue for the use of the 
most minimal extrinsic contingencies possible, of whatever kind. In discussing 
the implications of self-perception theory and research for behavior modifica- 
tion, Kopel and Arkowitz (197^*) made the same recommendations and reviewed 
additional research consistent with it. Self-perception theory would predict 
that if a reward were very minimal yet associated with response emission, 
it would lead one to perceive the emitted behavior as intrinsically valuable, 
thereby affecting an increase in its future probability under nonrewarded 
circiunstances . This theoretical viewpoint leads one to consider the possi- 
bility of fading from an initially sufficient or over-sufficient reward to 
an "insufficient" reward (i.e., a reward which would not initially maintain 
behavior). If this could be accomplished with adequate behavioral maintenance, 
both positive generalization across settings and resistance to extinction 
might be enhanced. 

Another possible approach, consistent with self-attribution notions, 
would . .volve enhancing the individual's perception of self-determination 
in spite of the existence of powerful external contingencies. In other 
worfs, it can be emphasized to the individual that his behavior is completely 
under his own control. While the environment may respond to his behavior in 
a contingent fashion, it is completely up to him how he will respond to 
those contingencies. For a dramatic example of this approach, the reader 
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io rcffrred to a cmic atiidy by MiJbon rtrieknon reviewed by Haley {19TS» 

pp. 2J3-;>21). 

In some situations » it nay be productive to frankly label the use of 
extrinsic contingencies as prosthetic and actively encourage the individual 
to work toward the latimate goal of their removal. This would seem particu- 
larly salient in situations vhere high status individuals are not subjected 
to such prosthetic treatment (e.g., peers, older siblings, parents, etc.). 
Come token economy programs in institutions appear to have been designed with 
this concept in mind (e.g., Atthowe & Krasner, 1966). 

Alternatively, the perception of self-determination would seem clearly 
enhanced by the use of self-management procedures. Among other things, such 
procedures would include the subject's involvement in establishing and 
administering the contingencies applied to him. Although the effects have 
often been found to be weak, there is evidence to suggest that self -administered 
contingencies produce behavior which is more resistant to extinction 
(Bolstad 8s Johnson, 1972} Johnson, 1970; Johnson & Martin, 1973; Kanfer & 
Duerfeldt, 1967). In -ddition, the available evidence argues for the clinical 
utility of training in self-instruction for behavior change (e.g., Meichenbaum, 
1971 ; Monohan & O'Leary, 1971). 

In any case, rhe present results do suggest that serious consideration 
should be given to the possible adverse effects of extrinsic contingencies. 
These results lend support to the admonitions of O'lieary and Drabman (1971) 
and 0*Leary, Paulas, and Devine (1972) that behavior modifiers shoiad seriously 
face these questions and use powerful extrinsic contingency programs only 
after other less intrusive procedures have failed and then with discretion. 
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The reuults of the present study are ful2y conaistent with most other 
work cn Ihc r.encruii ^ati on quuiaion iu ahowin^j that unprogrwmned ponltivc 
fiom.ruai/.aUon rarely, if ever, occurs. It seems clear from the accumulation 
of rocearch dutu that u child should be treated in iho setting where he is 
having difficulty. There is little reason to expect positive generaliaation 
from one setting to the other* and children who have difficulty in school 
and home settings should probably receive simultaneous treatment in both 
settings. If positive generalization across setxings is desired, active 
programming of such generalization appears to be required. 
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Figure 1 
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Observed Deviant Behavior in Uchool for the Home Treatod and 
School Problem Control iJamples at Two Time Pointu 



